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Lerrers oN Our AFFAIRS 


AND ALL THE USUAL FEATURES 
Editorial 


Our various accounts of the Portsmouth Conference, and the official record of it which is 
now in the hands of readers shows that it may be regarded as a successful one. It was specially 
notable for the absence of those bickerings and differences which must inevitably come to the 
surface at times. There may be something in the suggestion of one of our writers that the 
weather was a main factor. However that may be, there was uniform good temper, and we 


came away with the belief that a good week’s work for librarianship had been done. 
* * * * * * 


Conference over, our thoughts turn to any possible implementing of its ideas. Mr. 
Jast produced a few ; for example, the removal of the fortnight loan period. Is this worth 
consideration, now-a-days ? The easiest way would be to follow the advice of some students 
of the School of Librarianship, which was ‘‘ abolish a time-limit for loans altogether and recall 
only those books which are asked for by other readers.” It was beautiful in its simplicity and 
entirely impracticable. It would be almost as easy to arrange that all non-fiction, and all fiction 
of more than a certain age can be borrowed for a month. Another way would be to invite 
readers to say for how long they would like to retain a book and to settle each such request 
on its merits. The difficulty will always be the new, and fairly new, book. Readers can be 
expeéted, we think, to devote themselves to such a book and to return it quickly. After all, 
the reader has a duty, even in this age when so much is done for him and when he expects 
even more, to his fellows. We are getting rather sentimental about readers. 

One result of a Standard extended loan period would probably be a decline in our lending 
library figures. This would not matter much, but it would be due to the carelessness that 
would be created as much as to retention for active reading. We know that many readers 
follow the maxim, ‘‘ put the serious-reading of to-day off until tomorrow, if you can; the 
librarian doesn’t mind!” A certain industry is required for the reading of a fine book, and 
seeing that the community pays for it,and the individual only in part, we repeat that it is fair 
to expeé the individual to use some industry in the matter. 

* * * * * * 

The mention of statistics recalls that in a paper read at the Conference, one librarian 
expressed his view that statistics of additions to stock, cataloguing items, etc., were useless. 
It is a point of view that seemed to be shared by Mr. Esdaile who told the Annual Dinner 
company that a one-time chief at the British Museum when told that the Squess of additions 
to the catalogue seemed to be lower than in former years, said ‘ Do they ? Stick a nought 
on the end.” We have no special love for statistics, but they do enable a librarian to see the 
growth or diminution of the quantity of his work, and, if they are kept as modern librarianship 
teaches, they show to an expert the &ind of work done. No one, however, has claimed that 
they can show the quality of it; but they show even that as well as the unreliable evidence of 
the senses of the average library worker. It is a little disturbing to think that a Civil Service 
librarian of old had so little regard for the truth or falsity of figures, even if he did (we do not 
say, wrongly) think them unimportant. 

* * * * * 

This summer is seeing attacks on local government finance by those whose view of 

money is that it should r remain in n the pockets of individuals to be spent or withheld as s personal 
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caprice dictates ; not drawn upon for the planned and controlled use of the community. The 
only comment we have to make on either view is that, however money is spent, it returns to 
the people—or to a few of them—and rate-money nearly always benefits the immediate 
neighbourhood, being mostly spent in it, and benefits more people than private. This came 
to mind when we were endeavouring to say that we hope this summer to see the cleansing, 
ventilating and painting of a good number of libraries. This costs money, and may be 
somewhat difficult in the face of the new attacks, but actually it is a good way of warding them 
off, because every business man agrees that property must be maintained. Why are so many 
libraries so uninviting in colour and so airless ? 
* * * * * * 


The next event of importance is the Library Association Summer School at Birmingham, 
which is to be opened at Chancellor’s Hall there on August 15th, with an address by the 
President of the Library Association. Courses in cataloguing, classification and other examina- 
tion subjects, with mid-day le€tures by well-known librarians, will be combined with attraétive 
visits, games and reunions. Happy is the library worker, young, or not so young, who takes 

art in such a summer school. For the enlargement of ideas and the making of contaéts there 
is no other event of the year to equal it. We understand that some students enjoy it so much 
that they have returned several years in succession. 
* * * * * 


We append a few pointed remarks overheard at the Conference : 
The President : The arm-chair and the book by Miss E. Gerard: Hospital patients much 


the fire. 

The Chairman of the Council: Being a good 
librarian I did not borrow Miss Eve 
Garnett’s Family at One End Street ; | bought 
it and read it. 

Miss E. Garnett: 1 am an artist not a writer. 
This is my first book. Six publishers refused 
it, and one of them went bankrupt. 

The Lord Mayor of Portsmouth: A home should 
have rooms full of books and a garden full of 
flowers. 

Councillor Miss E. Walter, of Worthing: | 
think librarians are lovely people. 

The President; 1 think that must refer to our 
souls ! 

Miss A. S. Cooke : | read a notice in a aorthern 
library, saying : “‘ This window is not to be 
opened or interfered with,” and I am sure 
it had been obeyed for forty years. 

Mr. F. S. Sandry: in most libraries the 
assistants are paid less than the janitors. 

Mr. Jast : Do any of you ladies and gentlemen, 
sitting in your offices and dropping things 
for the post in a basket, realize the nervous 
Strain involved in sending things through the 
post in ordinary private life ? 


| 


prefer love stories of the old-fashioned type, 
deteétive and thrilling stories, with plenty 
of murders, and Wild West adventure books. 

Mr. C. E. A. Bedwell: Loss or damage to 
books in mental hospitals is praétically 
negligible. 

Mr. G. Stephens : Undireéted reading may lead 
to confusion of mind. 

Mr. L. J. H. Bradley, M.A.: In 1924, | was 
offered a post in a brewery at {600 a year. | 
wanted to take up library work. My salary 
began at £200 a year and after twelve years 
had not exceeded £350. 

Mr. T. I. M. Clulowm: 1 have seen a leéture, 
given to the I.M.T.A. by the Deputy 
Treasurer for Manchester, in which libraries 
are scheduled as the first service for attack 
in an “ economy” scheme—-an indication 
of what help we may expect from that 
quarter of local government. 

Councillor Mrs. E. MeAlister: A_ cheerful 
attractive library makes a reader for all time. 

Mr. J. D. Stewart: For fifty years we have 
educated our public in believing the library 
unable to provide any wanted book. Eighty 
per cent. of our libraries should be pulled 
down. 

The President’s Grace : For the power to enjoy 


Mr. Jast : This is my third farewell appearance | _ the fine things of the Mind and Spirit and to ; 
on the programme of the Annual Meeting. add to these the good cheer and companion- 

The President: \t is the third of the thirty ship of this, our Library Association table— h 
farewell appearances we hope he will make. thank God ! . 


| t 
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Another Conference Come and Gone! 


My programme tells me that it was the sixty-first, a very substantial record that cannot have 
been without its repercussions on librarianship. But it was something new to the writer, who 
has probably seen as many libraries as most librarians in the course of nearly forty years ; yet 
this was the first time he had been able to attend a whole time conference held outside London. 
And he enjoyed every moment of it—the sunshine, the formal meetings, and especially the 
informal contaéts. 

The programme was a varied one, containing something for every phase of librarianship : 
municipal, county, school, university, research, and even for library authorities. It is difficult 
to say which were the highlights of all that was offered, for what might constitute a highlight 
to some must be deadly commonplace to others. 

Certainly however the Presidential Address is usually regarded as one of them, for in it 
the President for the time being usually takes stock of our present position and—what is 
more important in these materialistic days—exhibits some ideal not yet fully attained, but 
appreciably nearer than it was when past Presidents have held up similar ideals. 

The Address by Mr. Berwick Sayers was among the most inspiring speeches presented to 
the Conference ; we expected that this would be so, for if there is anyone who has a high 
sense of the potential achievements of present-day librarianship it is he. He has held and 
advanced those ideals for as many years as we can remember, and thanks largely to him and 
others they are certainly a good deal nearer fulfilment than when they were first proclaimed 
in the days when the President was a progressive and idealistic officer of the Library Assistants’ 
Association. But most will read the Address for themselves, with the others, in the colleéted 
form published by the Association. 

There is one thing that may be safely said. There has never been a more popular choice 
of President than that for this year, and that can be said without implying anything derogatory 
to those distinguished gentlemen who have occupied the position in past years. For Mr. 
Berwick Sayers has the great advantage over most; that he is known to all: to those who 
have worked to bring librarianship to the tolerably decent — which it now occupies, 
and to the young at least through his works. For although some have had to burn much 
midnight oil in assimilating theoretical canons and practical rules, their task has been 
lightened in consequence. 

The admirable, courteous and taétful way in which the President handled all the sessions 
over which he presided, might well be taken note of by all present who are likely to be 
entrusted with future chairmanships, things I mean like the Round-Table discussions on 
“ Our current problems,” and the Annual Business Meeting itself. In connexion with the 
former, by the way, one was a little surprised to hear some of the things that were put forward 
as constituting “‘ problems” ; things that we had taken as settled years ago. But isn’t this 
just the value of a Conference ? It gives us, who are fortunate, an opportunity of lending a 
helping hand to those who are not so fortunate. I wish we could have some sort of child 
adoption organization, by which a progressive library system could adopt some less fortunate 
one: the chief librarians could exchange letters on those current problems, and the process 
could be continued down to the junior staffs. But this is a digression ! 

Whatever heights of Olympus the President’s Address may have raised us to were 
effectively nullified by the very dreary and even castigatory statements of present-day librarian- 
ship as discovered up and down the country by the Library Association’s surveyors who had 
visited libraries in this and in other countries under a financial grant of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Alas! we know only too well that there are very /errib/e libraries in all countries, but 
there are terrible hotels, terrible people and terrible everything. Some of us thought we 
might have been given a few more glimpses of the brighter side of British librarianship, 
however salutary it might be for us to be shown that other side. 

Incidentally, I saw something of that brighter side through contaéts with people in my 
hotel. People were there who work in small, understaffed libraries where book selection is 
selective indeed, some of them work in depressed areas, and yet are keen as the common 
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mustard, bright as the proverbial new pin, doing wonderful work under amazing difficulties. 
I raise my hat to those people, men and women, and would do a good deal to help them if I 
could. The Annual Conference must be a real tonic for all such ! 

It is not given to many librarians to hold the esteem and to command the enthusiasm 
of their fellow librarians after they themselves have left the ranks. That Mr. Stanley Jast is 
among that few must have been very gratifying to him on at least two occasions. One was 
at a private dinner by Croydonians to the President at which Mr. Jast graced the head of the 
table with his successor Mr. Berwick Sayers, and at which we are told were present those who 
could trace back the Croydon tradition for more than forty years, and were better able in 
consequence to appreciate the advances that librarianship has made since those days. 

The other occasion was when Mr. Jast addressed the Conference as “ An ex-librarian 
at the other side of the counter.” We seemed to sense that the applause which greeted his 
rising struck a more sincere note that it did on some other occasions. Whether or not all of us 
learned anything from Mr. Jast’s impressions on the other side of the counter, he certainly 
taught us quite a lot about how to deliver a paper. What did strike the writer, however, was 
a note of regret that there should have to be an “ other side”; it reminded us of the days 
of the old indicator, and we wondered whether perhaps some of the’present-day staff enclosures 
were not filling a very similar separating funétion. 

It is manifestly impossible to comment on all the other papers presented for our 
consideration ; you can read them yourselves. The growing, if belated, importance attached 
to hospital library work, the problem of the small library—and after all the smaller libraries 
constitute the backbone of the British library system. If ¢hey can be established on a sound and 
adequate basis the rest of the library world can take care of itself. 

There was one tinge of sadness about the Annual Business Meeting, in the presentation 
of a certificate of Honorary Fellowship to Mr. W. Benson Thorne, which we take as an 
indication of his withdrawal from the aétive work of the Council. Some of us regretted that 
a higher honour was not conferred on Thorne, for few men have done so much over so long a 
period, in such a modest way as has Benson Thorne. And that is not sentiment; it is a 
Statement of solid, incontrovertible faét. 

I had, of course, never attended a Conference Dinner before, but had heard very mixed 
accounts of them. I was, therefore, all the more agreeably pleased to find it a very pleasant 
funétion. In the after-dinner speeches the Lord Mayor of Portsmouth easily came first with 
his Stories of what the lady guests in a Portsmouth boarding house took to bed with them on a 
certain Christmas night, to read | mean, the Libraries being quite properly closed at that 
festive season. More solid fare was offered by Professor R. W. Chambers, Quain Professor 
of English in the University of London, who, we rejoiced to learn, was well on the way to 
recovery after his recent illness. He narrated his unsuccessful attempt as a librarian to collect 
fourteen shillings in fines from the author of A Shropshire Lad, for failing to return his 
books before the annual stocktaking. 

Mr. Kenneth H. Vickers, Principal of University College, Southampton, was generous 
in his recognition of the help he had received from librarians in many places ; and it was 
pleasant to meet in the flesh Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole, author of such well-known novels as 
The Blue Lagoon and Pacific Gold. 

Others who spoke, all of them well and to the point, were the President, Messrs. Charles 
Nowell, Arundell Esdaile and H. Sargeant. 

However much one may profit by the formal meetings and scheduled papers—and 
everybody must surely profit to some extent—I feel as I have felt after other kinds of 
Conferences that its greatest value lay in the personal contacts one made in between meetings 
and especially late at nights. Perhaps it is as well that the continental system of allowing cafés 
to remain open all night does not prevail at home, or some of us would have seen precious 
little of our bedrooms. 

For myself, I retain very pleasant recollections of the odd hours spent in cafés on the pier 
and off over cups of coffee and bottles of tonic water, discussing freely and sometimes heatedly 
our several problems, difficulties and hopes. On three out of the five nights the writer recalls 


being literally swept out. 
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If anybody abominates organized excursions more than the writer, he must abominate 
them tremendously. And so it was with some trepidation that | took a seat on one of twelve 
28-seater motor coaches chartered to take us “ round the Island.” But I wouldn’t have 
missed it for a good deal. As a piece of mere organization the thing was a credit to the 
Portsmouth people who had arranged it, for to get three hundred people round the Island on 
time at every Stage, and without any losses or mishaps, is in itself no small achievement. 

If there remains any doubt as to the high spot of the Conference proper, there can be no 
difference of opinion as to the high spot of the Friday excursion—I am not sure but what it 
was not the high spot of the whole Conference—which will long remain in the memories of 
some of us as one of the most inspiring and dignified professional ceremonies in which we 
have taken part. | refer to the service in the little church of Niton, in the churchyard of which 
rest the mortal remains of that great pioneer Edward Edwards. The church was packed to 
overflowing to listen to a delightfully simple but sincere address by the reétor, the Rev. J. H. 
Lloyd, M.A., in which he described Edwards’ last days in that peaceful village, the sustenance 
he received at its hands, and its tragic ending there in 1886. 

From the church the party walked across to the grave, on which the President laid a 
wreath of homage from the Association to the great pioneer, speaking feelingly of his great 
work in laying the foundations of a still growing movement. It was a truly crowning 
inspiration to what was to me at all events an inspiring week. “705” 


The Sixty-First Annual Conference of the 


Library Association. A Personal Impression 


By H. V. A. Bonny, F.L.A. (Sheffield City Libraries). 


Tue Civic Reception given by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of Portsmouth (Councillor 
and Mrs. F. J. Spickernell) augured well for the success of the Sixty-First Annual Conference 
of the Library Association. 

When the evening was at its height well over a thousand of the library fraternity were 
enjoying themselves, renewing friendships and making new ones and generally casting off 
their bookish appearances. This evening, enlivened by the Navy, will remembered also 
for its Buffet, Cabaret, and Lambeth Walk. The scene was set fair for a most successful and 
enjoyable Conference. 

Nor were our feelings damped by any “ morning after’ effet when, amidst glorious 
sunshine we made our way to the South Parade Pier to hear Mr. Berwick Sayers deliver his 
Presidential address on Tuesday morning. Indeed, this sunshine persisted for the entire week. 

Before our President gave his address the Lord Mayor, accompanied by the Lady 
Mayoress, welcomed the delegates. “‘ It is a great privilege and honour to welcome you to 
this ancient City of Portsmouth,” he said, and concluded with “‘ My idea of beauty is a house 
full of books and a garden full of flowers.” 

However much we quote or describe Mr. Berwick Sayers’ 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

we cannot reproduce its delicate phrasing or high literary quality. Fortunately, it will be soon 
available for all of us to read. He dealt with the Matriculation enigma (“ its repercussions on 
health are not fully known, but we librarians are able to see its effets upon literary taste ’’), 
the car, gramophone, the talking book the film, radio and television. “ Then, as for our 
alleged enemies ; some of them are actually incitements to reading. We know wireless and 
cinemas are.” And he concluded “ We are the inheritors of the greatest literature the world 
knows. This inheritance ought to be available to everyone born of our race, and it follows 
that, as a necessity, there must be in every town one place in which every really gfeat book that 
has ever been written in English is present and available.” 

The morning’s session was brought to a suitable, and most delightful, close by the 
presentation, by the President, of the Library Association Carnegie Medal for the best book 
for children published during 1937 to Miss Eve Garnett for her book, illustrated as well as 
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written by the authoress, The Family from One-End Street. In a charming reply, Miss Garnett 
told us that she was really an artist not an author, it was her first book and that she had collected 
six rejection slips before Mr. Muller hazarded the publication of her MS. with such great 
success. 

We have no intention of providing a chronological detailed summary of events and 
reports of papers and speeches. Such may be left to the official reports and the actual papers 
themselves which we hope soon to see printed. But we may here note a few of the outstanding 
features and generally collate what was said at this Conference. The points will naturally be 
those which impressed the writer and may he be forgiven for any omissions but thanked for 
excavating details which may otherwise be lost in the general scintillation. 

To me the value of a Conference is twofold. Firstly, for the ideas which evolve, and 
secondly, for the concrete proposals made. We should not overlook our personal discussions 
where we may undertake valuable interchange of ideas. 

We will take the “ concrete proposals” first for they were fewer than the ideas. On 
Tuesday afternoon there was held the Round Table Meeting, minus the round table but under 
the very able chairmanship of Colonel Luxmoore Newcombe with our President as his 
right-hand-man. We were assured, with B.B.C. sincerity, that everything was impromptu 
and it is to the credit of everyone concerned that interest never flagged and the last discussion 
was concluded in time for us to take a walk around the South Parade Pier and breathe the 
Southsea ozone. 

Alderman Henderson of Norwich proposed that a 

SCHEME OF SCHOLARSHIPS 

should be adopted whereby assistants working in libraries might receive a year’s tuition at 
the School of Librarianship. Such scholarships were not intended for inexperienced assistants. 
That would be putting the cart before the horse. The scholarships would be for those 
assistants who have shown exceptional promise. He was supported by Mr. Seymour Smith, 
Mr. Arundell Esdaile and Alderman Betts of Northampton. The scheme also received the 
support of Mr. J. D. Cowley who envisaged the successful assistants coming to the School 
and studying how the classes were run and undertaking research work. Mr. Seymour Smith, 
I believe, pointed out the anomaly of library assistants who were supposed to guide readers 
but who were unable to undertake much general reading themselves during their formative 
years owing to the necessity for studying during the limited leisure available. 

It was agreed that the scheme bristled with difficulties but such difficulties could be 
overcome if the principle of Alderman Henderson’s suggestion were adopted. It would 
require the co-operation of all library authorities concerned in so far as they would grant 
leave of absence to the successful assistants, and which, it was fully realised, would not be too 
easy in the smaller library systems. Ways and means would also have to be devised for 
financing the scheme. It was agreed unanimously, on the suggestion of the President, that 
it should be referred to the Council of the Library Association for their consideration. 

Ideas discussed at the Conference ranged trom the reports of Mr. McColvin and his 
team of “ library surveyors” ; Mr. Housby on the problems of the smaller public libraries ; 
Miss Cooke and Miss Gerard on library services for hospitals through the media of County 
and the smaller Public Libraries to Mr. Clulow’s ** Speculations ” and Mr. Jast’s criticisms of 
library practices which obtain to-day. 

Mr. Clulow dealt with the factors such as population changes, book-publishing, radio 
and the film, which were affecting libraries to-day. 

Mention was made, in Mr. Clulow’s paper, of the necessity of planning 

BUILDINGs 
for the future, and in the discussion Mr. J. P. Lamb preferred that buildings should be designed 
rather with a view to ease of adaptation if any radical change in library technique evolves 
than with merely a view to extension. Also apropos of library buildings Councillor Mrs. E. 
McAlister of the Dagenham Public Libraries Committee in her paper on “ The Upkeep of 
Buildings ” urged that it was essential to formulate working data between the plan of a building 
and its capital cost as related to its maintenance charges. 
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In reply to a question, at the Round Table Meeting, on A.R.P. in libraries, Mr. Wilkie 
told us of the tentative plan at Leicester, where valuable books will be transferred to boxes 
and taken to country houses in areas of no strategic importance, should the need arise. 

It may be an anachronism to laugh in the face of criticism but that is what the now- 
sunburnt-librarians did on Thursday morning when the Hall was crowded to hear Mr. Jast. 


Ar THE OrHer SIDE OF THE COUNTER.” 

Chiefs themselves were criticised for locking themselves up in offices—‘ the librarian 
as mystery man.” Continuing, Mr. Jast advocated the withdrawal of books ‘‘ which clog the 
Stock ” and advocated the partial classification of fiction. As a detective story addié it was 
useful to him to know just where to find the detective Stories. The mixing of fiction and 
non-fiction in one book-case was also attacked. It is like ‘ a sandwich with the meat outside.” 
The amenities of the card catalogue could be improved by not packing the cards so tightly 
and Mr. Jast told us of the device he adopted when at Manchester, which device allowed the 
cards to slope to such an extent that guide-cards were unnecessary. 

Tue Errecr or READING 

and conditions of book publishing received very considerable attention. Our President 
pointed out what were seemingly dangers to reading—the car, film and radio, and “ the 
talking-book which will grind out our classics aloud for us in an agreeable, if at times slightly 
transatlantic, voice.” Yet, although we have these apparent dangers many shops have 
departments for lending light literature, “* so much so that it would seem the lending of reading 
matter is becoming an auxiliary of even business.”’ “‘ We may well question,” Mr. Berwick 
Sayers continued, “ whether the dangers mentioned are enemies of the book after all.” In 
support of this he gave details of the recent increase in the number of public library buildings. 
This was contributed to not only by the Carnegie Trustees but also by “ the universality of 
education ” and the fact that there are today ‘‘ more people who can read than ever before.” 
Further, experience shows us that the radio and cinemas are actually incitements to reading. 

Another viewpoint on the effect the radio and the cinemas are having upon reading was 
given by Mr. Clulow. ‘‘ We have” he continued, “ an increasing momentum to recreation 
which distracts greatly from reading and only stimulates recreational reading ...1 do not 
pretend to sit in judgment on this kind of reading, but it is unfortunately time that when it 
predominates in our work, it makes us an easy target for ‘ economizers.’ ” 

To combat this Mr. Clulow suggested the formation of groups of 

‘ FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES ” 
which would enable us to offset the attacks of the economizers when the depression did come, 
and in the discussion Mr. W. Munford told us of the work done by “ Friends of the libraries ” 
in the U.S.A. 

Regarding the presumption that public libraries will be the first of the social services to 
suffer in any future crisis, the writer feels that this attitude of mind is quite wrong and contrary 
to the spirit of modern librariansnip. We should do our utmost to raise the prestige of the 
library movement and, perhaps, a contribution to this end could have been made by adopting 
an effective publicity campaign for this Conference, which received comparatively little 
mention in the National Press. 

It seemed unfortunate that there were four meetings at the same time on the Wednesday 
afternoon, for many County Library Assistants are interested in the A.A.L. and vice-versa, 
and Councillor Mrs. E. McAllister’s paper on library buildings would probably have attracted 
many of the County Libraries Section. 

At the Annual Dinner, Mr. Charles Nowell proposed the toast ‘‘ The Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of Portsmouth” and the Lord Mayor responded in inimitable manner. 
A former librarian of University College, Professor R. W. Chambers, proposed the toast 
“* Literature ” and Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole, responding, discussed the changes in literature 
during the past 30 years, and stated that literature is now a matter of great business. 

And so with an enjoyable Excursion around the Isle of Wight on the Friday a memorable 


Conference ended. 
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Reference Library Equipment 


By JAmes Packman, B.A., F.L.A. (British Libr .ry of Political 
and Economic Science, London School of Economics). 


I po not know, and I am not interested in knowing, what is the earliest item of library 
equipment extant. Up to comparatively recent times a library was considered complete when 
it had books, a patron, a librarian, and a list in some form which could serve as a catalogue. 
Then entered the serpent, and the reader was invented. The reader is the enemy of all true 
book lovers. Originally he was content to borrow books and read them, often leaving a heavy 
pledge with the librarian as a guarantee of return. But even in past ages he was essentially the 
same destructive pest that he is to-day. He put his beermug on a book of poetry (and it 
happened to be the unique Exeter Book of Saxon Verse), he carelessly allowed someone 
else’s manuscript to be eaten by a bear, he took books overseas and left them behind, he 
pawned them, and frequently stole them outright. The damage done to learning by the reader 
can hardly be exaggerated ; one would have thought it to be the first duty of a librarian to 
abolish the nuisance ; instead, the trend in recent years has been to encourage it and to provide 
every sort of comfort and convenience for it ; on the principle, | suppose, that one may win 
by kindness what one cannot effeét by severity. So to-day the reader has come to demand 
much more than books and a list to find them by. He asks for large commodious buildings, 
fine rooms fitted with shelves, desks, and emollient chairs. He asks for comfort ; lighting, 
heating, and ventilation, and moreover for aesthetic harmony in all his surroundings. He calls 
for catalogues, complicated ones which tell him not only what he wants, but what he ought to 
want. And he demands service ; no troubles, no complications, no delay. It is a point of 
honour with librarians to give him, if not exaétly all he wants, at-least the best of all that he 
needs. Cataloguing, classification, bibliography provide for one part of his needs, but this 
matter of library service is met only by planning, routine, and the proper choice and use of 
equipment. Notwithstanding the claims of other aspects of library science, this one is not 
to be despised. 

One cannot hope, in a brief article, to do more than indicate in a general way some 
guiding principles which should be generally observed. The practical details demand a fuller 
treatment. Nor would a comprehensive list of all those articles essential or useful to a library 
be profitable. In any case the municipal reference library, and the university or special library, 
have different needs, and demand different treatment. | would go further than this, and say 
that every reference library has its own peculiar requirements and difficulties which must in 
every case be met in an individual way. It is the first duty of the librarian to understand these 
needs, and only then can he begin to plan means to overcome them, and decide what equipment 
he must have in order to secure maximum efficiency. 

The objeé of all library equipment is efficiency. It is not enough that it looks nice, or 
that it is recommended by Mr. X or even despised by Mr. Y. Does it do the job in the best 
way ? It may well be that the furnishing of the reading-room cannot be altered ; but on turning 
to the staff work-room, is one satisfied ? Is the apparatus designed to save time ; are operations 
duplicated, unnecessary records kept ; could this card-index be replaced by a ledger, or that 
ledger by a loose-leaf folder ; are copies made by hand which could be duplicated on a type- 
writer; all these are the type of question which an efficient librarian must continually ask 
himself. It is noticable that while modern office equipment has undergone a complete 
transformation in the last few years, that of libraries has remained almost stationary. It is 
probably the case that firms specialising in library supplies are not sufficiently encouraged to 
produce new ideas ; but many ideas can be borrowed, with a few adaptations, from standard 
commercial equipment. 

But to return to the reading-room proper. The librarian of to-day, who has the task of 
planning a new library, or even a new room, has the great advantage over earlier generations 
that he can build plain without being considered freakish. Plainness, absence of decoration, 
even severity, is the style most likely to endure through any alterations in taste. The straight 
line is the least likely to lose its value. This cult of plainness, which dispenses with decoration, 
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bright colours, mannerisms and mis-called “ modern” artiness, can be adapted to most 
library fittings. No mirrors, no chromium plating, scrolls, wrought or cast iron work, no 
Stained glass, nothing in faé& which does not serve a definite purpose. For shelving, oak is the 
most suitable, and preferable to mahogany inasmuch as deal tables and chairs can be incorporated 
into the scheme without lack of harmony, if it is desired to reduce the cost. Modern taste 
favours a return to wood in place of steel in the reading-room, and many arguments could be 
advanced to support this choice. But if steel is preferred, it should be dark green, brown, or 
fawn, and not in vivid hues of yellow and orange which some crude tastes have foisted on us 
in the past. The effect of the room as a whole should be conducive to study, and this is secured 
by preserving a general harmony and absense of distractions. Even the design of book-rests 
and table lamps is important. In a long reétangular room it is essential to “‘ break the line ” ; 
that is to say, to avoid a succession of absolutely regular formations at fixed intervals, such as 
upright lamp standards. In such a case the eye tends to be carried unconsciously forward 
from one to the other, and whenever one looks up, one’s mind travels the whole length 
of the room. 

But the “ line’ may be readers’ heads, and the simplest way of securing the reader’s 
peace of mind is to have desks or tables with a central partition high enough to shut out the 
view. The librarian loses a certain amount of supervision, but the reader gains immensely in 
privacy and ability to concentrate. This is particularly the case in public reading-rooms, where 
it may be that one’s vis-a-vis is an inharmonious type. 

Fortunately to-day it is unnecessary to imagine that a reading-room will be lit by any 
means other than electricity, but the possible forms of such lighting offer a bewildering choice. 
It is most satisfa€tory to combine “ overhead ” with “ individual” ; that is to say, the room 
should be adequately, but not brilliantly, lit as a whole by powerful overhead lamps suspended 
from the ceiling, whilst each reader’s place (or in some cases, pair of places) has a reading 
lamp which can be adjusted, and switched on or off as required. Wall shelving, when it is 
only seven or eight feet high, can be lit quite satisfactorily by projeéting brackets carrying a 
pair of bulbs with reflectors casting the light downwards at an angle ; one such bracket every 
three feet. Shelving higher than this can only be dealt with by so arranging the position of the 
suspended overhead lights that the wall face is illuminated ; and the difficulty of this only 
provides another argument for keeping this shelving, wherever possible, low. But it is unsafe 
here to be dogmatic. So many new ideas and improvements are brought forward in this field 
day by day that no problem in lighting is insuperable—at a cost. This matter of cost is important 
where any scheme involving bulbs other than standard types is concerned, ¢.g., tubular lighting. 
[t is the maintenance rather than the instalment cost which counts, for any form of bulb has 
only a limited life, the tubular perhaps less than the standard. Any scheme for indireé lighting 
in the reading room should be regarded with suspicion, from the point of view of efficiency 
as against decoration. 

The individual table fittings must be simple, and they must be strong, for oddly enough 
they will certainly meet with rough usage. The damage which adjustable lamps sustain tempts 
one to recommend fixed lights, but the other form is much more useful to the reader. This 
again affords another argument for the divided table, since a most practical form of reading 
lamp consists of a short arm pivoted to the central partition so as to allow of lateral movement, 
carrying a bulb and metal shade mounted on a ball-and-socket joint. One bracket is provided 
for each place. 

To cite an instance with which I am most familiar, the library of the London School of 
Economics employs three types of modern tables : (i.) for a single row of readers only, with a 
fixed lamp, (ii.) double-sided tables with a central pillar bearing four lamps on extending arms, 
each separately adjustable, serving the four adjacent places, (iii.) double-sided desks, centrally 
divided with a heavy partition carrying a solid continuous book rack. In these, one bulb 
centrally placed is made, by a system of reflectors, to light the readers places on both sides of 
the table. Thus on a table to seat ten, only five bulbs of low power are required ; no adjust- 
ment is possible, but it is not needed as the refle€tors distribute the light equally. Each of 
these three has however its special disadvantages, which may in general terms be summarised, 
respectively, as (i.) waste of space due to extra gangways, and damage to lamps in forcing them 
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when they are non-adjustable ; (ii.) lack of privacy; (iii.) very high cost. Hence a fourth 
form has been devised which combines the advantages of each whilst attempting to minimise 
the drawbacks. I hope later to be able to describe this in detail. 

But few librarians have the opportunities of planning new reading rooms, and perhaps 
fewer can make extensive changes in the existing ones. Nor is it always desirable. The British 
Museum or the Bibliothéque Nationale fall short of modern standards, but one prefers them 
as they are and would resent a change. These considerations however do not apply to that 
essential routine and equipment which is behind the scenes. The most important machinery 
is generally hidden from view, and this aspect of library science is of very great importance if 
the work of the reading room is to function smoothly. Modern methods, similar to those 
employed in business systems, can profoundly affeé library practice. But here we enter on a 
new and wide subjeét ; I hope in a later article to deal in a more technical way with working 
equipment and routine. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ZENODOTUS, 

My One REGRET 
about the Ports »uth—or should I rather say the Southsea >—Conference, was that you were 
absent from it. We have spent so many years with the present members and with the inevitable 
ghosts of past ones, at conferences, that the absence of yourself this year was to my mind 
deplorable. | found it out only when I called at the Royal Beach Hotel—I was myself staying 
at a smaller one nearer to Clarence Pier—and part of the sunlight, and there was some to 
spare, was lost for me. 

As A CONFERENCE 
it was surely one of the largest of recent years. Possibly this is an illusion fostered by the 
crowded pavilion on Tuesday morning, when no chair in hall or gallery seemed to be empty ; 
but I noticed that at the Lord Mayor’s Reception on the Monday night at the Guildhall the 
attendance seemed larger than usual. That Reception was certainly an impressive affair. We 
were received by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress with whom stood the President and 
Mrs. Berwick Sayers ; 1 suppose every one of us had a handshake. 

One thing that struck me was the fact that several of our members, for reasons no doubt 
satisfactory, appeared in lounge suits. It is a pity. So long as we treat our occasions as of no 
consequence, and our hosts with the indifference which this implies, so long shall we ourselves 
rank with people who do not matter. A Mayoral Reception is a formal affair in which courtesy 
demands a certain form of dress, and an evening dress suit is surely part of a public man’s 
essential equipment. One wonders what the customs in some of our home towns can possibly 
be like! I have laboured this trifle, because its effects are not trifling, and we have had too 
much of it of late years. 

The Lord Mayor and his Lady were certainly excellent hosts; the dance band was 
exciting, the refreshments choice and ample, and our hosts moved about amongst the guests 
freely, seeing that they had all they wanted. Photos. were taken amid some amusement, and 
there was the sound of greetings and enquiries everywhere. This gathering is the breaking 
of the ice always. In Portsmouth it was done well. I looked for some faces, yours amongst 
them, which were not there, and, as usual, could not help refleéting upon far-away conferences 
when almost every face was familiar. But with twelve hundred people—— 

There is one suggestion | think we might make to our Council. Could not something be 
done for those who do not dance at these affairs ? Perhaps not. Probably the suggestion that 
the oldsters should be placed in the balcony, each with a bag of peas and a blow pipe, wherefrom 
they might find gentle amusement in making targets of the dancers, would not receive universal 
approval ; but there might be something else. Cards have been suggested, but as a non-player, 
that leaves me cold. Only once did I try to play Auction—in the train on the way to the 
Glasgow conference—a hundred years ago, it seems. The players were three Aldermen from 
two famous cities, and myself. We played for halfpenny points, and as | blundered every 
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bid, to thé néarly-concealed exasperation of my partner, and, as we lost every round, I felt 
myself getting hotter and hotter as | frantically tried to calculate my colossal losses. Should 
I oes enough left to pay my conference bills ? At about Gretna we did our sums, and I 
found that I was in debt to the desperate amount of ninepence ! That was my one and only 
experience of Auction bridge. Others, however, might like it. Oh, yes, Contraét—I know 
I’m out of date ! 

Home just about midnight, | was out early next day on the beach. Now, Southsea is a 
jolly place ; it lacks a hilly background close by, such as one gets at Scarborough and a few 
other places, but it has a fine stretch of green in front—the Common—which the City Council 
has turned to excellent account as gardens, bowling green, tennis courts and merely fine 
promenade. The promenade is full of interest: here is the anchor of “ H.M.S. Viétory, 
there a monument to sailors who perished afar on service, and memorial after memorial of 
Empire and its makers and defenders. Then, across the water, which glitters in the sun as | 
think of it, are forts one after the other strung across to the green mystery of the Isle of Wight ; 
and there is a destroyer, there even a warship—it’s the /ron Duke—and a submarine comes to 
the surface as I watch. Indeed,as | went down to swim, for this is one of my few accomplish- 
ments, | thought that never before had I been in so interesting a place. 

So, to breakfast ; and then to the serious business of the day. A crowd gathered, a trifle 
slowly, but indeed densely. To get to the hall we had to go through the 


EXHIBITION, 
and I pause to say a word about that. It differed little from previous exhibitions. There were 
excellent exhibits and the exhibitors did not force themselves upon us in any way. One or two 
novelties ; for example, a firm showed some pictures which might be hired and replaced by 
others at intervals for an annual subscription. There were new publications, amongst which 
[ was glad to note the Survey of Libraries, published by our Association, which summarizes 
the work of the Rockefeller surveyors in England, on the Continent, and in America. It 
seems a fine book. There were a few novelties in binding : flexible covers which are facsimiles 
of publishers’ cases, and another firm reinforces the publisher’s dust-jacket and so fixes it 
that it has longer life on a book than is usual, and may be removed easily when dirty, to expose 
the publisher’s case unsoiled beneath. | was struck with some light adjustable oak shelving 
which I would like for private use ; as a librarian, I am called at times to advise friends on 


such matters, 
THE INAUGURAL 

was impressive. We rose, when a procession, headed by the officers of the Council and ending 
with the President and the Lord Mayor and their ladies, in full regalia, came slowly through 
the length of the hall, and ascended the steps to the platform. The Lady Mayoress unfortunately 
caught a foot on the top step and had a bad tumble, but smiled, although I hear she felt the 
effects for several days. The Lord Mayor was in really a jolly, Pickwickian mood, and in 
his welcome ranged in about two minutes over Portsmouth history from the Romans, past 
Coeur-de-Leon to the present. As a tribute to us, he thought the ideal house had “a garden 
full of flowers and rooms full of books.” Of the Presidential Address | will only say this—it 
was the work of a librarian who has obviously intense love for our job and desired to pass 
iton. You will read that in the official report and I won’t attempt to garble it. Obviously, too, 
the audience liked it, not the less because it was not too long. I liked Mr. R. J. Gordon’s 
finely-phrased vote of thanks, a cordial, dignified and generous tribute to one who is his own 
contemporary; notable as well for a charming reference to Mrs. Berwick Sayers. The 
presentation of the L.A. Carnegie Memorial Medal followed. The successful “ best children’s 
book of the year” had been kept secret, and mostcharmingly did Colonel Newcombe introduce 
Miss Eve Garnett, the author of The Family at One End Street, which was the book in question. 
Miss Garnett told us that she was artist, not author ; that this was her first book, and that six 
publishers had refused it, before Mr. Frederick Muller, who by the way was on the platform 
and was welcomed by the President, had the foresight to secure it. A refreshing speech 
from an attractive lady. 

Without leaving the platform, the President then declared the Exhibition formally open 
and commended the exhibitors, who have to pay to exhibit, to sympathetic attention. He 
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also drew attention to the L..4. Survey of Libraries, and Mr. Partridge’s History of Legal Deposit. 
I see that ‘ Old Stager,” in The Librarian, says this was not an opening at all, as it was done 
from the platform. It would have been better /” the exhibition room, but as not more than 
five per cent. of us could have crowded in, what was done seems to me to have been all that 
was possible. 

If | were asked what the note of the conference was, I should say 

SUNSHINE. 
It flooded every day. As our meeting place was on the pier, a few steps brought us out into 
the sunlit sea-breeze, and most of us felt better than we had done for months. I am sure this 
explains in part why Mr. Sayers had no difficulty with any single meeting ; obviously he 
thoroughly enjoyed the week, although he told us he had been unwell only the week before, 
and everyone seemed to share that enjoyment. 

[ cannot go into details—there is not space in this letter. So | glide over rumours of the 
Council Luncheon to the President, and the dinner in the evening which the old members 
of the Croydon Libraries Staff gave to him which was attended by fifteen chief librarians all 
fomerly workers with Mr. Sayers. Mr. Jast, | am told, presided at the latter, and I have seen 
the menu card, from which I venture to copy the verses on the back-sheet from his pen, 
which is as young as ever :— 

A Dinner is a jolly Game, 

When Eating is the only Aim, 

But when you're adding to your “ beef ”’ 

In honour of a Friend and Chief, 

Who’s bitten off some chunks of Fame, 

You bite, to represent the same 

And so the Dinner gains in Glory 

And every Mouthful tells its Story. 
I did go to the 

Our Current Prosiems 

on Tuesday afternoon. Rather disappointing, | thought. The questions were important in 
their way, but the speakers were not lively enough. One wanted to know how to serve 
40,000 for a year on a book-fund of £350, and, frankly, the answer is, “‘ you can’t.” There 
were questions on betting news, the expungement of which the President declared to be 
interference with the liberty of the subjeét. The thorny, but quite minor, question of fining 
children was the subjeét best debated, but surely this need not occupy a conference meeting ! 
Censorsiip cropped up, but the President glided away from this, with the cryptic remark that 
censorship must be through selection if at all, never direét ; which may be true, but does not 
assist me much. Perhaps the most valuable question was that raised by Alderman Fred 
Henderson who advocated that the L.A. should provide a certain number of scholarships for 
non-privileged assistants of proved worth in our libraries, to enable them to attend the 
Library School in London for a year to enlarge their professional equipment. This notion of 
giving a university chance to those worthy of it should receive the approval of library 
authorities, who would grant leave, as well as perhaps a certain monetary help, while the 
University would provide free tuition, and the L.A. the maintenance. The matter was received 
well by the meeting, which referred it to the Council. 

There was a really admirable paper on 

THe SMALL LIBRARY 

by a writer whom | have not seen before, Mr. J. J. Housby, of Workington. He did it well, 
covering the ground with some thoroughness and exciting considerable interest. The main 
problem of public librarianship must be the small library, as it exists in such numbers, and 
we have yet to settle how far it is desirable to maintain it independently. As far as possible, | 
suppose, because we like to possess our own library, and with few exceptions, the county 
libraries are not yet ready to do better, or anything like what they promise to do later. By 
the way, Zenodotus, read Miss E. ]. Carnell’s little book on Connty Libraries. It is clearly 
the work of a young writer of great enthusiasm, and although she shows insufficient 
acquaintance with large town problems, she has vision, ideas and the power to express them. 

What a joy it was to have a free evening !_ | went—well, never mind, I did meet two girls 
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on the promenade—no, I did not accost them—-wearing white sailor hats, bearing respeétively 
che legends ‘‘ What about it ?””’ and ‘‘ Lonely.” Youngsters, forty years my juniors, may be 
able to say if these were invitations ; | can’t. 
SURVEYORS— 

a whole row of them, marshalled by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. McColvin, made a brave show 
on Wednesday morning. They covered several aspeéts of work as they had seen it in various 
parts of England and Scotland, and Mr. Jas. D. Stewart concluded with American impressions. 
Buildings and their adequacy ; Staffs and their pay—on this Mr. Sandry had somewhat to 
say about the relative pay of junior assistants and janitors—an error, I think, because a janitor 
is an adult without prospeéts and, maybe, with a family, whereas an assistant may get somewhere; 
Miss Cooke gave a most depressing account of dirty, starved, ill-ventilated libraries in N.W. 
England and S.W. Scotland—the only point in the meeting that was seized upon by the 
yellow journals. I cannot go into all the subjeéts, but this | concluded :—The surveyors, 
with a few exceptions, were men in what I may call second-line positions, and I think the 
profession can be congratulated on the possession of so many men of clearly first-class ability ; 
it was an excellent team. 

This afternoon there was a plethora of meetings—five of them. I could go to one only, 
but I hear good of them all. The University and Research Seétion lunched, having a Bishop 
and the President as their guests, heard a paper from the former sub-librarian at Liverpool 
University, Mr. L. H. |. Bradley, and then visited the Library of the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
—a wonderful little place with an admirable small colleétion of old MSS., incunabula and early 
editions, of the existence of which I had not heard. The School Libraries Seétion thrives ; 
under the chairmanship of Dr. T. K. Derry, the Headmaster of Mill Hill School, about a 
hundred listened eagerly to Mr. H. Wilson Harris, the editor of The Spectator, on “ Periodicals 
for School Libraries.” The A.A.L. had another good gathering, and a fine, well-phrased 
paper from Mr. T. I. M. Clulow, asking his hearers to think twenty-years ahead, to prepare 
for financial attacks, and to adjust libraries to conditions which change daily. A meeting I did 
attend was that where the chairman of the Dagenham Libraries dealt with the maintenance 
of the library building. It was time someone drew attention to the need of a real routine 
policy of repairs, paint and general amenity produétion in libraries, and Councillor Mrs. E. 
McAlister, C.C., of Dagenham, did it very well. [had to miss the County Library Seétion, where 
I hear Mr. R. Irwin gave an excellent account of the problems of county library finance. The 
gradual development of individual technical methods for counties is gratifying to all, and the 
old misunderstandings as between county and town, which were the result of impossible 
comparisons between them, no longer exist. 


A Jast MorninG 
was Thursday. The President is evidently greatly attached to his old chief, and gave a pleasant 
word or two on his first meeting with him. Mr. Jast was in really fine form; age doth not 
wither him, nor custom stale ; and he gave us a half-hour of pointed criticism of our service 
as seen from the public side of the counter ; thus :—To limit the loan of a book to a fortnight 
is absurd, and he wanted us to experiment with Gibbon’s Dec/ine and Fail in relation to that 
time. Retort courteous—from me, not from his hearers—Carlyle borrowed and read it at 
the rate of a volume a day. Still, he is right and we ought to find a way. Again, card catalogues 
were usually packed too tight—don’t we know it? and there was nothing on which particulars 
got from it could be written. Then shelves were often so tightly packed that one could not 
extract a book without damage. Here I agree; the age for conserving books that are not 
current is past, except, of course, the classics which ought to be available even if they are not 
read with avidity at the present moment ; for the rest, not ten books appear in any year that 
deserve for more than two or three years the space they occupy: the present veneration for 
them is based on standards which no longer exist ; books are now as much a trade-produ& 
as margarine. ‘“ Kill!” said the infamous old Inquisitor, ‘“‘ The Lord will know his own.” 
It is a good maxim to apply to modern books. Asa contrast, Mr. Jast repeated an old suggestion 
of his that librarians should make a list of really good books which are no longer available and 
undertake to buy copies enough to justify their reprinting. He also wanted the L.A. to 
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suggest books on subjects on which no book exists; for example, he wanted a truthful 
dictionary of climates. 

The discussion got a little off the lines, one member, for example, wanting to know what 
was done for the blind. I want to know, for I did not hear, where the lady came from ; surely 
the knowledge of the National Library for the Blind has reached her town ! 

Following this, Sir Harold Pink presided over a session on Hospital Libraries, opened 
by Miss Cooke and Miss Gerard. Both had much to tell us of one of our best and most-rapidly 
expanding services. As for the discussion : Could we not persuade one or two of our members 
that it is not really necessary to talk in public ? 

Metaphorically we pulled up our socks for the fusilades of the 

ANNUAL MEETING, 

and | own, my Zenodotus, that a feeling of disappointment still rests with me. Where were 
the firewords of Scarborough ? Probably all exhausted. The President, in most debonnair 
manner, referred to the lovely weather, told us the minutes would take a quarter-of-an-hour 
to read, which was enough to get them taken as read ; the Annual Report would have fared 
the same had he not insisted on taking it page by page, which he did in about five minutes ; 
even the accounts and balance sheet were moved by the Hon. Treasurer in six words and 
immediately adopted. There was a pleasant moment when the announcement of the eleétion 
to Honorary Fellowship of Mr. W. Benson Thorne was made, and the certificate of it was 
handed to him; he making a modest, too modest, speech in reply to what was evidently a 
much-approved election. Hon. Auditors were re-appointed and thanked with equal speed. 
About ten minutes was spent over a motion from Ilford asking the Council to open negotiations 
with publishers and booksellers for more discount than the ten per cent. they now give. On 
this speeches were made by Mr. Lillie, Mr. McColvin, and others, and a clever speech by 
Mr. Lamb so convinced his audience that we yelled ‘‘ vote” and carried the motion by a 
large majority. Two votes of thanks, to our Portsmouth hosts, and to our own staff, brought 
the swiftest annual meeting of recent years to an end, in thirty-five minutes and in the best 
of humour. It was the weather ; or, was it the astuteness of the President ? 

So we had a long afternoon, and then we garbed for 

THe ANNUAL DINNER 
which was the largest of recent years. The bill-of-fare was excellent, and, as for the speeches, 
I hope some of them at least will be printed. The Lord’s Mayor’s tales were. somewhat vivid 
but given with high humour, Mr. Nowell having set the ball rolling with a capital speech. 
Professor R. W. Chambers reminisced admirably of A. E. Housman and of libraries in one of 
his best speeches. Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole was cheerful but could not be heard from my 
seat at the opposite end of the room—so I give this at secondhand. An eloquent oration on 
the Library Association by Principal Vickers, of University College, Southampton, was most 
agreeable to listen to. In reply, in a very brief speech, the President especially stressed the 
friendships made and maintained in the Association. A toast, proposed by Mr. Esdaile to 
the local honorary secretary, who of course was Mr. Sargeant, the Chief Librarian of 
Portsmouth, and to his staff, was taken with musical honours, and after a brief reply, the 
President thanked all who might not have received individual mention. The singing of 
Auld Lang Syne brought a jolly dinner to a melodious close. 
In some way the Friday excursion was 
A PILGRIMAGE TO NITON 

for, although we called at Shanklin and walked up its lovely chine ; drove through Ventnor ; 
rose high above Bonchurch—where Swinburne is buried—and went by Freshwater Bay, 
getting in the hinterland a glimpse of Tennyson’s famous home, “ Farringford,” through the 
trees ; and so went on to Alum Bay, where we saw the Needles and ate ices—the high spot 
of the day was what the President called ‘‘ an interlude of grace and gratitude,” at Niton 


Church. Here the Reétor, the Rev. J. H. Lloyd, M.A., received some three hundred of us, 
and we had a short memorial service to Edward Edwards who lies under a red granite 
monument (placed over him by another pioneer, Thomas Greenwood, in 1902) in the little 
green churchyard. After this, standing by the grave, with sunshine, thrilled with the song of 
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birds, over him and us, the President recalled the sacred charaéter of the place to all librarians 
and the achievements of this “ pioneer, forgotten while he lived,” and in the name of 
librarians everywhere laid on the grave a wreath which bore this inscription :— 


Homage to the Founder of Public 
Libraries from the Library Associa- 
tion, visiting Niton on 17th June, 1938. 
Some add to knowledge ; thou hast made it free, 
And made thy debtors too the mighty race 
Of thinkers, poets, who have writ and died, 
But are not dust L.S.J. 
which quotation will be recognized as from a sonnet written in 1912 by Mr. Jast, which the 
President quoted this afternoon. There was much camera-praétise after the ceremony, which 
we all agreed gave a specially interesting note to this year’s Conference. 

So we came to Newport, had tea,and then returned to Ryde—where a delightful sea-trip 
to the Harbour Station brought us in time to catch a fast train to London, where I arrived 
somewhere about nine o’clock, rather bewildered that the week had gone so quickly, with 
such a swing, and with nothing to repine. 

I join my own thanks to the official ones, and had you and Eratosthenes been writing 
with me—I saw Eratosthenes one day but he was too occupied with the study of Old 
Portsmouth’s literary associations to give me much of his valuable time—I am sure your 
gratitude would equal mine. 


Vale ! CALLIMACHUS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of ‘ LevTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Lrprary Wor.p.] 


Personal News 


Mr. George W. Byers, Borough Librarian 
and Curator of the Art Gallery at Harrogate, 
has just completed 50 years’ service with 
Harrogate Corporation. Since his appoint- 
ment in 1892 the library has been greatly 
extended and the stock and income much 
increased. Mr. Byers began to acquire 


Topicalities 

Ir is commonly believed that every blind 
person can read books printed in Braille or 
other embossed type. This is a fallacy and 
Mr. Charlton Deas (Direétor of the Sunderland 
Public Libraries, Museum and Art Gallery) 
knows it. In 1921 he organised the Sunder- 
land Central Reading Circle for the Blind. 
In the quiet of a room tucked away behind 


a permanent art collection for Harrogate in 
1924 and has organised many loan exhibitions. 
He will retire in May next year, on reaching 
the age of 65. Mr. Byers was for three years 
president of the Northern Counties Library 
Association. 


Miss I. C. Laws, Assistant-in-Charge, 
Southern Division, Lindsey and Holland 
County Library, has resigned. 

Mr. K. J. Mountfield, Assistant, Cheshire 
County Library, to be Assistant-in-Charge, 
Southern Division, Lindsey and Holland 
County Library. 


the temporary Reading Rooms in Fawcett 
Street, this Circle has gathered weekly for 17 
years to hear Mr. Deas read the works of the 
great literary masters. As a result of the 
recent abridged broadcast of ‘* The Count of 
Monte Cristo” the Circle has asked for the 
complete novel to be read now that Wilkie 
Collins’s ‘‘ Moonstone ” has been concluded. 


The work of showing museum colleétions 
to the sightless, by tactile conta& with exhibits, 
was first developed in Sunderland many years 
ago. Mr. Deas also carries on this valuable 
work and somehow manages to find time to 
le@ture to various bodies on the special 
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technique involved. His latest lecture was 
given before the Sunderland West End 
Medical Society in May. Librarians every- 
where will join in praising Mr. Deas for his 
unswerving devotion to a truly worthy cause. 


Nor are the reading needs of the blind 
forgotten in America. Across the Atlantic 
comes the news that the citizens of St. Louis 
have presented a library for the blind to the 
St. Louis Public Library. This, the Henry L. 
Wolfner Memorial Library for the Blind, was 
dedicated on June 6th, 1938. The basement 
and first floor of the building house the 
library, comprising offices, reading room and 
Stacks for 40,000 Braille volumes, and talking 
books records. (The library at present has 
23,000 volumes, so that the stacks provide 
room for growth.) On the second floor is 
the Community Center, which provides excel- 
lent meeting rooms for blind organisations. 


The first number of the Islington Public 
Libraries Bulletin appeared in June. The 
foreword to this sixteen-page printed publica- 
tion states: “ The object of this publication 
is to keep the public of Islington informed as 
to the activities of their Libraries and the 
extent of their resources .” This object 
is admirably accomplished in the first number. 
The only typographical shortcoming is the 
diminutiveness of the type used for the annota- 
tions and classification numbers to the recent 
additions. The annotations themselves are 
brief but revealing. From the same source 
comes a well printed booklet containing a 
useful foreword and an extensive list of the 
works Stocked in the recently instituted 
Islington Inquiry Bureau. 


No. 2 of “ DACAAL ” is deserving of fuller 
comment than space will here permit. Those 
who are interested in library organisation are 
recommended to read Oh, Mr. O'Leary,” 
being Mr. I. W. Snook’s criticism, reply or 
demolition of the Dagenham Librarian’s 
address on “ Library work in a new area,” 
which was delivered at the meeting of the 
Devon and Cornwall Division of the A.A.L. 
held on January 12th. It is to be hoped that 
the vigour and enthusiasm which are the key- 
notes of the present number of “ DACAAL,’ 
will survive and that the magazine will quickly 
graduate to print. The June Bulletin of the 


Swinton and Pendlebury Public Libraries 
contains, in addition to the well presented and 
partly annotated lists of additions, two very 


‘The Trials of an 
Author,” by Gerald Bullett, and “ City of 


interesting articles : 


Dreams,” an unsigned article on Bruges. 
On page 15 of the Bulletin is a delightful little 
Romany poem, also unsigned. But there is 
something about Mr. Fredk. Cowles’s excellent 
editorial, headed ‘‘ The Road calls . . .” 
which provides good grounds for considering 
“ Gypsy blood ” to be the work of his pen. 


There was a large attendance at the meeting 
of the Essex Guild held at Chelmsford Central 
Library on May 11th. The chief attraction 
was the reading of a paper entitled “ Within 
four walls,” by Mr. A. T. Austing, Borougn 
Librarian of Colchester. Mr. Austing pointed 
out that most of the improvements in lighting, 
layout, low bookshelves, etc., had been made 
possible during recent years by their applica- 
tion to branch libraries. He questioned 
whether such innovations were equally appli- 
cable to central libraries which had to carry 
large representative stocks of books. 

June 9th was the date of the re-opening of 
the Hyson Green Branch of the Nasiagken 
Public Libraries. The printed programme 
of the ceremony contains pictures of the old 
and new which tell a vivid story of progress 
from darkness into light. The reorganised 
library is a Striking testimony to the sanity and 
imagination of those responsible for planning 
the alterations and extensions, viz., the City 
Librarian and the City Engineer. 

What is to be Shirley Temple’s next film 
réle? ‘‘ Magic Casement” for June says it 
is to be Susannah in the screen version of the 
amusing and exciting book, ‘‘ Susannah 
the Mounties.” Junior libraries which have 
not this book on their shelves would be well 
advised to take advantage of the timely tip 
from Hendon and to order copies at once. 

The following publications have been 
received :—Southport Public Libraries : 
Quarterly Bulletin. Borough of Todmorden : 
Public Library Journal. Derbyshire County 
Library: The County Library Book Lift. St. 
Marylebone Public Libraries: An Annotated 
List of selected recent additions. Mansfield 
Public Libraries : Recent Additions. Lowestoft 
Borough Library: Boo&/ist. Fulham Public 


Libraries: Book News. Chesterfield Public 
Libraries: New Books. Paddington Public 
Libraries: New Books for June. Leeds Public 
Libraries: The Chimney Corner. Gateshead 


Public Libraries : Chimney Corner. 
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Library Reports 


By Herpert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


BLACKBURN Public Libraries, Museum and Art 
Gallery.—Report of the Committee, 1937- 
1938. Librarian and Curator, }. Hindle, 
F.L.A. Population, 122,697. Rate, 2.9d. 
Income from Rate, {-7,848. Stock : Lending, 
48,532; 25,025 ; Schools, 5,031. Additions, 
7,452. Withdrawals, 8,235. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 507,921; Reference, 25,363; Junior, 
$3,162 ; Delivery Stations, 212,119; 
Schools, 90,781. Borrowers’ tickets in force, 
30,785. Delivery Stations, 12. 

The most notable event of the past year was the 
retirement of Mr. R. Ashton from the position of Chief 
Librarian which he had held since 1889. Mr. Ashton 
retired with a record of 57 years’ service in the Blackburn 
Libraries, and was succeeded by Mr. J. Hindle, the 
Deputy Librarian. The work of the Libraries during the 
past year has been greatly influenced by the fluétuations 
of trade in the Borough. With the increase of employ- 
ment the issue of fi¢tion dropped, but rose rapidly again 
when trade declined and many workers found them- 
selves idle. Most classes of non-fiction reveal slightly 
increased use, but the aggregate circulation was below 
that of the previous year. The late Dr. J. T. T. Ramsay, 
J.P., for many years a member of the Libraries Com- 
mittee, bequeathed practically the whole of his library 
to the Public Libraries. A private architeét has been 
commissioned to prepare the plans and estimates for the 
extension of the Central Library. Visitors to the 
Museum and Art Gallery during the year were estimated 
at 42,190. 

Dover Public Libraries. —3rd Annual Report, 
1937-1938. Borough Librarian, W. A. Mun- 
ford. Population (estimated, 1937), 40,510. 
Rate, 2.3d. Total stock, 18,430. Additions, 
1,101. Issues: Lending, 258,917; Junior, 
47,347; Reference, 23,103; Branch, 3,506. 
Borrowers’ tickets in use, 16,952. 1 
Branch. 

Although the year being reviewed was less eventful 
than the first two of the Library’s existence, steady 
progress was made and some new departures introduced 
into the service. Now that the Library is settling down 
to normal conditions after the initial opening rush, a 
fall in the demand for light reading is being experienced. 
The use of more serious works, however, remains about 
level and is a very encouraging feature of the year’s 
work. The popularity of the River delivery station shows 
no sign of abatement. The book-stock there was 
changed entirely several times in the twelve months. 
The first four numbers of “ Argo ”’ were issued during 
the year. The cost of this quarterly bulletin being 
entirely covered by the advertisements, it was issued 
free to readers. The third instalment of the book- 
purchase grant from the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees was received during the past year. 
RapcuiFFe Public Libraries—Annual Report 

of the Borough Librarian, 1937-1938. 


Borough Librarian and Curator, G.F. Leighton, 
A.L.A. Population (estimated), 27,185. 
Rate, 2.595d. Income from Rate, £1,661. 
Stock: Lending, 22,490; Reference, 1,867. 
Additions, 2,435. Withdrawals, 1,216. 
Issues: Lending, 172,154; Junior, 27,220‘ 
Reference, 1,519. Borrowers, 6,808; extra 
tickets, 1,817. Branches, 2. 

In the two years previous to this Report the book 
circulation dropped considerably, but in the year under 
review this fall was checked and a substantial increase 
recorded. The total issue was the second highest ever 
reached, and 13,181 above that of 1936-7. A comparison 
of figures w ith those of 10 years ago shows that two and 
a half times as many non-fi€tional books were issued last 
year, while the aggregate issue is almost 100 per cent. 
larger. In this period the book stock has been doubled. 
Although the Library and its service has been growing 
so rapidly the shelving space and accommodation is 
practically the same as when the Library was first opened 
30 vears ago. Obviously the need for extension is urgent. 
A determined effort to Stay the decreasing popularity of 
the Junior Library, by leétures and school visits, had 
the desired effe&. The age limit was also abolished and 
many hundreds of new readers were enrolled. The 
demand upon the resources of one of the branch 
libraries appears to be greatly falling off, and it is 
suggested that one in another area would produce 
better results. 


SWINTON and PENDLEBURY Public Libraries.— 
A Year’s Work, 1937-1938 : Chief Librarian’s 
Annual Report. Chief Librarian, 
Frederick Cowles, F.R.S.L., F.S.A.Scot. 
Population (estimated), 40,500. Rate, 3.3d. 
Income from Rate, £2,881. Total stock, 
44,679. Additions, 4,189. Withdrawals, 
775. Issues: Lending, 391,162; Reference 
(estimated), 11,500; Schools, 30,135. 
Borrowers, 18,555; extra tickets, 3,524. 
Branches, 3. 

During the last decade a number of branches of 
extension work have been introduced into the service. 
This policy has resulted in large numbers of people 
being attraéted to the libraries until the percentage of 
population registered as readers now Stands at the very 
remarkable figure of 45.8. In 1927 the percentage was 
only 1.3. The year just closed was the busiest ever 
experienced and the difficulties of administration in 
totally inadequate quarters were more acute than ever. 
It is pleasing to note, however, that steps are being 
taken to overcome these difficulties by the provision of 
a new Central building. The total circulation recorded 
an increase of 11,007 over the previous year. The 
children’s library was particularly aétive and produttive 
of good results, in spite of the limited accommodation. 
The hours of opening the branch libraries were extended 
during the year. The “ Guild of Library Players ”’ 
enjoyed a most successful season giving performances 
of several plays and also public readings of plays. 


WaALTHAMSTOW Public Libraries and Museum. 
—Annual Report, 1937-1938. Borough 
Librarian and Curator, George E. Roebuck, 
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F.L.A. Population (estimated, 1936), 135,000. 
Stock: Lending, 104,188; Intermediate, 
7,726; Reference, 8,465; Schools 23,558. 
Additions, 27,784. Withdrawals, 6,502. 
Issues: Lending, 519,985; Reference, 
26,054; Intermediate, 62,878; Branches, 
328,121; Schools, 155,997. Borrowers’ 
tickets in force, 50,351. Branches, 2. 

The Library Authorities have every reason to be 
— with the result of the year’s work of the 
ibrary service. The figures for the previous year, which 
was the peak year, all went by the board and new 
records were set up in many directions. The aim of 
possessing a book-stock equal to one book per head of 
the population was realised, as also was the hope to 
maintain a circulation of one million books during the 
year. Actually the total issue amounted to 1,093,035, a 
net increase over the previous year of 44,642. The 
increase in the number of readers’ tickets in use was 
5,631. The central depot of the schools libraries has 
been rchoused in permanent quarters. This Report 
contains two photographs of the new depot. Progress 
is being rapidly made with the new branch library in 
Wood Street, where it is expected that many hundreds 
of readers will be attraéted by several new departures. 
Among the illustrations in this Report is one of a 
corner of the Brangwyn room at the Old Vestry House 
where part of the Brangwyn colleétion is on exhibition 


The Librarians’ Guide 
to New Editions 


By Frep 
Apams (H. C.) Waterworks for Urban and 


Rural Distriéts. Ed. 3. 1938. Pitman. 15s. 

First published in 1922 and revised in 1931. The 
revision consists rather of omitting the more or less 
obsolete than of the addition of new matter, although 
this has been incorporated where necessary. 

Beck (Conrad) The Microscope : Theory and 
practice. 1938. Beck. 7s. 6d. 

Although this book is apparently a new publication 
aétually it combines material found in the author’s two 
volume work of 1921-4, but with a considerable amount 
of new matter. The plan and arrangement have been 
so altered as to make it virtually a new book rather than 
a revised version of the edition it supersedes. The 
produétion of the book is a distinét improvement on 
that of the earlier volumes. 

Cape (L. H.) and Anstey (F.) The Book of the 
Rudge. Ed. 4. 1938. Pitman. 2s. 6d. 

First published in 1935 and revised in 1936, the 
present edition has been revised by W. C. Haycrott to 
include models up to 1938. Some of these later models 
have changed somewhat in design. 
pE Caite (Donald) With the Watchmaker at 

the Bench. Ed. 3. 1938. Pitman. 8s. 6d. 

The chief alteration in this edition is an additional 
chapter dealing with the watchmaker’s lathe. This 
new matter extends to almost forty pages, with about 
the same number of illustrations. The book, first 


published in 1933, is chiefly addressed to y men 
entering the trade, and is perhaps unique in that its 
first chapter is largely devoted to questions of health and 
with suitability for the trade. 
Doss (Maurice) Wages. Ed. 3. 1938. C.U.P. 
$s. 

First published in 1927 and revised in 1933. The 
rewriting and extension of this book is such that the 
present edition is rather a new book than a revision. 


Hoss (E. W.) Modern Furniture Veneering. 
Ed. 2. 1938. Technical Press. 12s. 6d. 

The present edition is almost double the size of 
that published in 1928. During these ten years there 
has been considerable extension of veneering both in 
methods and in uses. There is necessarily much new 
material and the numerous illustrations are examples of 
modern desiyns. New Methods, such as the “ Pliant,” 
are described in detail, as well as the new mediums for 
finishing and polishing. These finishes and polishes 
include cellulose, lacquer and synthetic (e.g., bakelite, 
ete.), all of which are either new or have developed 
considerably of recent years. The result is prattically 
a new book. 

Jones (L. R.) and Bryan (P. W.) North 
America. Ed. 5. 1938. 22s. 6d. 

First published in 1924 and revised in 1928, 1930, 
and 1933. The present revision is the most extensive of 
any, and there are four new chapters dealing with 
Soil Erosion, Hay and Wheat Belts, Power Resources, 
etc. Several chapters, chiefly dealing with agriculture, 
have been rewritten, and all Statistical matter brought 
up to date. 

Moror Repair MANvuAL. Ed. 8. 1938. Temple 
Press. 2s. 6d. 

This well known manual has again been brought 
up to date, 

Oman (Sir Charles) England Before the Norman 
Conquest. Ed. 8. 1938. Methuen. 15s. 

This is the first volume of A History of England, ot 
which Sir Charles Oman is the General Editor. In his 
new preface as general editor he says, “‘ The standard 
works of the 19th century historians need to be revised, 
or even to be put aside as obsolete, in the light of the 
new information that is coming in so rapidly.” Follow- 
ing excavation work and research since the first edition 
of 1904, the author has found it necessary to rewrite 
the chapters on pre Roman and Roman Britain and the 
coming of the Saxons. 

PuGn (W. T. G.) Practical Nursing, including 
hygiene and dietetics. Ed. 11. 1937. 
Blackwood. 12s. 6d. 

This is the eleventh edition of Cuff and Pugh’s 
Practical Nursing, \a&t revised in 1936. The book has 
not increased in size but there is some new matter. The 
examination questions for 1937 have been incorporated. 
Sayers (W. C. Berwick) An Introduétion to 

Library Classification. Ed. 5. 1938. Grafton. 
tos. 6d. 

This book, and Brown’s manual, are the only 
library text books to reach their fifth edition. The 
present revision is perhaps the most extensive of any, 
and the book is some hundred pages longer. (See Review) 
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Sowersy (A. L. M.) Foundations of Wireless. 
Ed. 2. 1938. Iliffe. 4s. 6d. 

Although there have been no great changes in the 
principles of wireless since the first edition of this book 
in 1936, new material is now added on Negative Feed 
Back, Automatic Tuning and Automatic Seleétivity 
Control, The book covers, in not too elementary style, 
the general principles of wireless receivers and should 
serve as an admirable replacement for the very many 
obsolete popular books on wireless of the last fifteen 
years, 


Srippe (E. P.) An Introduétion to Physical 
Anthropology. Ed. 2. 1938. Arnold. 
tos. 6d. 


The edition of 1930 has been revised in detail 
throughout, and an appendix on the Statistical treatment 
of antropometric data has been added. 


Reviews 


Tue fifth edition of Mr. Sayers’ “ Introduétion 
to library classification ’"! will be welcomed by 
all interested in the subjeé, particularly by 
Students and teachers. The work has been 
enlarged by over sixty pages, new material 
added throughout, several chapters 
entirely rewritten. 

A useful innovation is a special preface 
addressed to the beginner in library work. 
Here the author defines elementary terms, such 
as catalogue and shelf-register, explains the 
usual method of arranging books, and gives 
the chief reasons for studying classification. 
Following the preface comes an introduétion 
explaining the origin of this textbook and 
formation of the much-criticised ‘ canons.” 
Mr. Sayers says, “I have never claimed 
originality for the work ... but I do claim to 
have been the first to summarize the material 
in a way that saves time and makes teaching 
and learning less formidable than it was in my 
own Student days.” 

In this edition the chapter on the Universal 
Decimal Classification has been rewritten by 
Dr. S. C. Bradford, who gives many examples 
illustrating the use of the special signs and the 
order of these. Some of the other schemes are 
described in fuller detail than previously, 
particularly the Library of Congress and Bliss. 
Students will welcome the explanations of 
H. E. Bliss’ theories, while Mr. Sayers even 
defines “ collocation.” 

Arguments against, as well as for, classifica- 
tion are given in Chapter I., and the recent work 
of Grace O. Kelley on this subjeé is suggested 


in an advanced reading list. All reading lists 
have been expanded and revised, and more 
examples of examination questions given at the 
end of the book. 


Two small points need correétion. On page 
154, it is Stated that there is a reversed 
evolutionary order in the Zoology division of 
Dewey, but this occurs in Botany, which takes 
the highest plants first, not Zoology, which is 
worked out from lowest to highest forms. 
Then no mention is made of the fifth edition 
(1936)of the abridged Dewey, though reference 
is made to the fourth (1929). One wishes, too, 
that Appendix I. of the third edition of the 
“ Introduction,” which was dropped in the 
last revision, could have been put back. This 
gave a detailed summary of the views of E. 
Wyndham Hulme on library classification and 
was very useful. 

But there is little one can criticise in this 
fifth revision. Once again Mr. Sayers has 
brought this standard work abreast of modern 
developments without sacrificing the original 
nature of the book. It still remains a simple 
and inspiring ‘introduction to library 
classification.” Marcarer S. TAyYLor. 


In “‘ Paleography and Archives” 2 Mr. H. G. 
T. Christopher has produced a very useful 
compendium of the textbooks available for 
preparation for the examinations in this subjeét 
both of the School of Librarianship at Univer- 
sity College and of the Library Association. 
He does not contemplate any original study of 
the questions involved though he discusses 
varying views. The detailed references to the - 
textbooks and the sample examination 
questions at the end of each chapter ought to 

rove a great help to students. The author 
hen also made use of some of the latest publica- 
tions of the British Records Association in 
order to bring his information up to date. 
It is only in his chapter on the Public Records 
that considerations of space have made his 
treatment somewhat sketchy and produced 
some Statements that might have been 
expressed otherwise. S. C. Rarcuirr, 


Sayers (W. C. Berwick) An Introduétion to Library 
Classification, sth edition, revised and enlarged, 
Grafton. ros. 6d. net. 

2Christopher (H. G. T.) Palaeography & Archives: 
A Manual for the Librarian, Archivist and Student. 
With an Introduction by J. D. Stewart, Grafton, 
tos. 6d. net. 
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Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


GENERAL. 


Ap er (Alfred) Social Interest: a Challenge 
to Mankind, translated by John Linton, 
M.A., and Richard Vaughan. Faber. 


tos. 6d. net. 

This is the late Dr, Adler's last book In it he 
Stresses the necessity for the development of a “ social 
feeling.” It is the lack of this social feeling, he says, 
which would aé& as a corrective to tendencies which 
causes perverts, delinquents, and difficult children, to 
be what they are. Dr. Adler writes forcibly and clearly 
and his book makes one realize what a great loss was 
caused by his death. 

Attya (Aziz Suryal) The Crusade in the Later 
Middle Ages. Illus. Methuen. 30s. net. 

A work of solid scholarship. Professor Atiya, 
who holds the chair of Mediaeval and Oriental History 
in the University of Bonn, possesses special qualities 
for writing this history. Because in addition to his 
vast fund of knowledge he has the extra advantage of 
having Arabic as his native language, In his former 
book on the crusade of Nicopolis he dealt with the 
last phase of the period, which in this work he surveys 
asa whole, His book is illustrated by two coloured 
plates and eight others in monochrome, and has a 
good index and a seleé& bibliography. 

Baker (Arthur E.) A Shakespeare Commen- 
tary, Parts 14 and 15. 4s. 9d. and 5s. net. 

These two parts complete Volume I. of Mr. 
Baker’s “Shakespeare Commentary” originally 
issued under the title of “A Shakespeare Diétionary.” 
They cover the second and third parts of King Henry 
the Sixth. A title-page and preliminary matter for 
the volume are included in part 15. Librarians and 
other Students of Shakespeare are greatly indebted to 
their confrére for this scholarly and useful work. We 
look forward to the remainder in due course. 


Baker (H. Kendra) Elizabeth and Sixtus. 
A Seventeenth Century Sidelight on The 
Spanish Armada. C. W. Daniel. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Story of the secret relations between Queen 
Elizabeth and Pope Sixtus, based on the contemporan- 
cous writings of an Italian historian, Gregorio Leti. 
The work is divided into three parts. In the first the 
author introduces the dramatis personae, the second 
consists of a literal translation of those portions of 
Leti’s book which deal with Elizabeth and Sixtus, and 
the last contains corroborative evidence from other 
sources. A book to command the attention of the 
Student and general reader alike. 

Campsect (Ethyle) Can I Help You Madam ? 
Cobden-Sanderson. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ most interesting and revealing account of what 
is known to some of those who are in it, as the “ rag- 
trade,”” that is to say the business of clothing fashion- 
able women. The author was a buyer for an important 
London firm and knows the business inside out. She 
writes of the customers, the wholesalers, the shop 


girls, the couturiers and designers. Her book will 
come as a revelation to those who have only seen one 
side of the business. 


CORNPLANTER (Jesse J. of the Senecas) 
Legends of the Longhouse, Told to Sah- 
Nee-Weh, the White Sister. With an 
Introduétion by Carl Carmer. Illus. Lip- 
pincott. gs. net. 

Fascinating Red Indian legends told in the idiom 
of the Indian himself, and with his own illustrations. 
Should appeal to young and old alike. The scientist 
will find much light cast on the folklore and mythology 
of this dying race, and the child will not be disappointed 
by the charm of the Stories. 


Cournos (John) Hear, O Israel. Methuen. 


5S. net. 

An important contribution to the literature of 
the Jewish question. The author makes an appeal to 
the Jews to cease to rejeé&t Jesus. He holds Him out 
to them as their greatest prophet, and asks them to 
concede to Him the leading place in their spiritual 
hierarchy. He thinks by doing this an effective barrier 
might be placed in the way of the common enemies 
of Christianity and Jewry. 


CrawrorpD (Phyllis) In England Still. Illus. 


Arrowsmith. 8s. 6d. net. 

An account of the traditional celebrations and 
ceremonies which are Still performed in England. 
Games, dances, fairs, festivals, and foods, are among 
the subjects which come under the author’s notice. 
There are numerous photographs and an end-paper 
map of England showing the places where the cere- 
monies are held. 


Erster (Robert) The Enigma of the Fourth 
Gospel, its author and its writer. Illus. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 

The problem of the authorship of the fourth 
Gospel is one which has always puzzled Christian 
scholars. Dr. Eisler’s book, over which he has spent 
nine years, throws much light on the subje&. He has 
followed up every clue with painstaking care, and has 
substituted for the rather effeminate figure of St. John 
a more virile figure, which will find favour with many 
readers. 

Ewen (C. L’Estrange) A Guide to the Origin 
of British Surnames. Gifford. 5s. net. 

The author claims that the Study of surnames 
should rank as an educational subje&. He does not 
quite persuade us of the validity of this claim in his book, 
but he does provide us with a very interesting survey 
of the different types of surnames and how they have 
evolved from the earliest times to reach their present 
forms. 

Eycx (Erich) Gladstone. Translated by 
Bernard Miall. Frontis. Allen & Unwin, 
net. 

A long and scholarly life of Gladstone which 
comes as the necessary complement to Morley’s Life, 
published over thirty years ago. It embodies all the 
new material which has accumulated since then and 
its value is enhanced by a good bibliography. The 
translation is smooth and reads well. 
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GatutFF (J.) Stations, Gentlemen! Memories 
of James Gatliff, edited by H. E. Gatliff. 
Frontis. Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 

An interesting account of a pugnacious and 
unusual chara¢tter who lived from 1766-1831. Some 
doubt has been cast on the authenticity of the narrative, 
but whether it is mainly truth or fiétion is apart from 
the question of its entertainment value. The title is 
taken from the instructions which used to be given to 
duellists. Much of Gatliff’s time was taken up with 
such encounters, both when he was in the army and 
later when he became a parson. 

KimsieE (George H. T.) Geography in the 
Middle Ages. Illus. Methuen. 15s. net. 

The period dealt with by the author is from the 
decline of classical geography, say round about 
300 A.D. to the dawn of geography as a science as we 
understand it, in the fifteenth century. The confli& 
between the faéts brought to light by successive 
explorers and the cStablished thought of the time is 
clearly brought out, and Dr. Kimble, as he points out 
in his preface, may not have made any Startlingly new 
Statements but he has colleéted together the information 
scattered through a hundred hooks and welded it 
into a coherent historical study. The illustrations 
reproducing old maps and charts are most helpful. 
There is an interesting chapter on Dante’s geographical 
knowledge, which serves to typify the state of know- 
ledge at the close of the Middle Ages. 


Rott (Erich) A History of Economic Thought. 
Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

Starting with Biblical times the author traces the 
development of economic thought and the interplay 
between it and political theory and various other 
forces, down to the present. The bulk of the book 
deals with the last two hundred years, and the author 
gives a penetrating summary of the position of 
economics to-day, and of the problems of the future. 
The index is not as detailed as it might be for a book 
of this kind. 

SrrwE (Sacheverell) and BAMForDb (Francis) 
Edinburgh. Illus. Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

Edinburgh may justifiably be described as the 
last Stronghold of romance. The authors of this 
witty and amusing book have snatched the last shreds 
of romantic Edinburgh to make them into a book, 
before modern progress shall have swept them utterly 
away. Kings and Queens rub shoulders with beggars 
and murderers in these pages, and the whole panorama 
of the famous city is unrolled in a sparkling pageant. 
The twelve illustrations capture the tone of the book. 


SraRKte (Enid) Arthur Rimbaud. _ Illus. 
Faber. 15s. net. 

Rimbaud was one of the most interesting and 
amazing of all the curious French literary characters 
who flourished in the last half of the nineteenth 
century. Miss Starkie’s book is not without some 
faults of fact and sentiment, more particularly the 
latter, but it is a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of the poet. She has had access to some 
unpublished material, and her book is illustrated by 
some interesting photographs. It should prove 
acceptable to those who want an introduction to the 
life and works of a great poet and an extraordinary 
man. 


STEPHEN (James, Ed.) Look on the Fields. 
A Concise Survey of 34 Different Fields 
by Resident Workers. Illus. Pickering. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The sub-title of this little book is a sufficient 
indication of its scope. Its perusal should bring home 
clearly the noble work which these workers are doing 
in foreign mission fields. 

(William) Why Britain Prospers. 
Illus. Gifford. tos. 6d. net. 

The author is a well-known lecturer and news- 
paper correspondent, and an acknowledged authority 
on labour conditions. In this work his main aim is 
to tell people in this country how much better off they 
are than their fellows in other countries. He advocates 
various forms of national propaganda, and has 
interesting remarks to make about English and foreign 
labour camps, vocational training, and kindred 
subjects. 


Wetts (Carolyn) The Rest of My Life. Illus. 
Lippincott. 12s. 6d. net. 

\ novel form of autobiography in which the 
author looks forward to ‘the future inStead of writing 
of her past. Here she is best known, perhaps, for her 
deteétive novels, but she has many other claims to 
fame, such as jingle verses, nursery rhymes, limericks, 
etc. Every librarian should read her chapter on 
“ Libraries at Large.’’ Not only is it full of humour, 
but it contains amusing hints on classification, revision 
of Stock and book seleétion. 


Wickwar (W. Hardy) The Public Services. 
A Historical Survey. Cobden-Sanderson. 
10s. 6d. net. 

This book is in the nature of a companion volume 
to the same author’s work on The Social Services. 
In it he gives a broad survey of the origin and develop- 
ment of the chief monopolistic services at present 
supplying the public with the means of transport, 
water, light, etc. 


FICTION. 


AGAR (Winifred) Living Aloud. Barker. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A first novel which will recommend itself to a 
large reading public. The satire and wit displayed by 
the author in describing two families with very 
different views of life and their clashing interests is 
remarkable. If there is a fault to find it is that the 
chara¢ters are inclined to be too clever in their dialogue, 
but it shows real promise of things to come. 


AttaAN (Luke) Beyond the Locked Door. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d net. 

Racketeers, a beautiful girl, a rich man, a “ big 
bruiser,”” and one of those rooms that has no exit 
available and yet is not impenetrable to murder, make 
up a thrilling story with a huge surprise at the end. 
Duncan (Francis) Murderer’s Bluff. Jenkins. 

7s. 6d. net. 

This is what is termed a “ Straight” deteétive 
Story. The deteétive is an amateur and not infallible, 
but he does his work in a very human way. Readers 
will unravel the murder of Geoffrey Paxton in all its 
convolutions with avidity from Start to finish. 
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Fouey (Pearl) The Yellow Circle. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Another Richard North story, in which he is called 
upon to crack a very hard nut. The apparent suicide of 
a bank cashier and a subsequent murder cast a flood of 
suspicion on many respectable residents of a suburb 
near New York. Was the Indian Brahmin also in- 
volved ? And what had the Stolen idol in the bank 
president's art collection to do with it all ? These were 
some of the questions that faced tawny-cyed Richard 
North, at the outset. 
(Grace Livingston) The 
Guest. Lippincott. 7s. 6d net. 

Mrs. Hill is deservedly one of America’s most 
popular writers. In this, her latest story, she tells how 
Christmas was suddenly made significant in the lives 
of a group of young people and how a lonely man 
found the old-fashioned Christmas he longed for, 
and more happiness than he expected. 
Jepson (R. W., Ed.) Strange Stories. 

Longmans, Green. 2s. 6d. net. 

These nine Stories are well calculated to offer the 
joys of adventure without its risk. They are culled 
from the work of such world-famous writers as Wilkic 
Collins, Nathaniel Hawthorne, R. L. Stevenson, 
Ambrose Bierce, Algernon Blackwood, Stephen 
Leacock and Saki, ee well fulfil their original 
purpose of passing away an hour amidst the uncanny 
and mysterious. 

LADLINE (Robert) When Fools Endanger Us. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Page after page of this Story means thrill after 
thrill. Remington finds out that the men he thinks are 
smugglers are something far worse, and he pursues 
them with the determination that their wicked plans 
shall come to nought. In doing so he has many hair- 
breadth escapes over which, with the help of his wife, 
Clarice, and their faithful servant, Wong Thoon, he 
finally triumphs. 

LANE (Gret) The Red 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Colton is murdered in the most mysterious 
circumstances. Luxury surrounds her, and most of her 
jewels remain intact. Her husband, George Colton, is 
prostrated with grief. Kenneth Law confesses to the 
killing, but Inspector Hook holds different theories. 
Arthur and Edna Colton, who work together in a 
laboratory in the ill-fated house, complicate the plot, 
and when it is finally unravelled every reader will be 
surprised, 

LonG (E. Laurie) Sea Dust. Ward, Lock. 
38. 6d. net. 

\n exciting Story of a gold strike in the Australian 
Bush. Murder, flight and other hairbreadth adventures 
follow James Lawford and the girl he loves, until at 
last they come safely into port. 

Lucas (Jay) Boss of the Rafter C. 
Lock. 3s. 6d. net. 
Greg Hammond went to Arizona to get experience, 


Lippincott. 


Substitute 


Frontis. 


Mirror Mystery. 


Ward, 


but he did not expect to have to take over the ranch of 


his murdered friend and to have to track down his 
murderer. When he was put into that position he 
carried through his tasks very creditably, thereby 
providing a tale with plenty of thrills for the “Western” 
fan. 


A Colleétion of Stories 
Faber. 


My Besr Spy Srory. 
Chosen by their own Authors. 


8s. 6d. net. 

Lovers of spy Stories will welcome this colleétion 
of nineteen specimens chosen by their various authors 
as being the best of their kind. They are indeed told in 
the most intriguing and breath-taking Style, and include 
work by such famous exponents of the art as Laurence 
Meynell, Valentine Williams, Sydney Horler, Vernon 
Loder, J. M. Walsh, and Talbot Mundy, to mention 
but a few of the contributors to this entertaining 
volume. 


Norris (Kathleen) The Sea-Gull. 


8s. 6d. net. 

Juanita, brought up on the Espinosa Rancho in 
California, after her mother’s death, takes a position as 
social secretary with Mrs. Chatterton. Very soon, 
mysterious complications arise, in which her employer 
seems anxious to rid herself of Juanita, though she 
finds her a satisfactory companion. Juanita is looking 
for an unknown individual of the name of Sidney 
Fitzroy. In this she is helped by Kent Ferguson, whom 
she loves. After she has passed through many vicis- 
situdes, the secret of Juanita’s birth is revealed. 
PEruLENGRO (Gipsy, King of the Romanies) 

Fanya. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

The story of Gipsy loves and sufferings. Anyeta 
and Ladislas are to marry, but Anyeta loves a “Gringo” 
and elopes with him. For that, she is cast out by her 
father, and Jorga, her young husband, loses his memory, 
so that years pass before they come together again and 
Jorga learns to know and love his daughter, Fanya. 
SvrowEt, (Thora) Red Candles in Spain. 

Gifford. 7s. 6d. net. 

An exciting novel with a topical background. When 
young Timothy’s Spanish father was killed in a motor 
accident, and the youngster was shipped off to an aunt 
in Spain, only his English Aunt Diana was worried. 
The child’s unhappiness was the cause of Diana’s going 
to Spain. When she was there the civil war broke out 
and involved them all in many Strange adventures. 


JUVENILE. 
MARKHAM (M. E.) Little Saint 
Frontis. Pickering. 1s. net. 

\ Story of the Stirring and perilous times of the 
Retormation in England, and how little Barbara strove 
to reach her ambition to be saintly. 

Vincent (Isobel St.) Chimpan Comes to 
Stay. Illus. by Helen R. Haywood. 


Pitman. 2s. 6d. net. 

An amusing Story for young children, telling of 
the adventures of Isobel, Tony and little Jane, and the 
animals that came to Stay with them—Chimpan, the 
talking monkey, a dog, a kangaroo, and a cheetah. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BULLETIN of the American Library \ssociation, 
June, 1938. — DISCOVERY, June, 1938. — THE 
LIBRARIAN, June, 1938. — THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, June 18t, 1938.—MEDICINE To-day and 
Tomorrow, June, 1938.—MORE BOOKS Bulletin 
of the Boston Public Library, June, 1938.—NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES, April, May, 1938.—PLACES 
IN THE SUN, General Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 3d. 
—WILSON BULLETIN for Librarians, June, 1938. 
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